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UNIVERSITY ETIQUETTE, 


THERE used to be a favourite tale extant in my 
college days, which I think will be unknown to 
many people, though possibly it may have been 
taken in the first place, like many such tales, 
from some printed source. It was something like 
this. The occupant of a boat, while attempting 
a too ambitious feat, was upset, and not being 
@ swimmer, was in considerable danger. A 
townsman on the bank regarding his struggles, 
at last appealed in great excitement to an under- 
graduate near him, whose flannel dress seemed to 
point him out as no novice on the water, and who 
was also watching the issue in evident hesitation. 
‘For heaven’s sake, sir, if you can swim, give him 
a hand,’ he cried ; ‘he’s only a few yards from the 
bank.’ ‘Oh, I can swim well enough,’ was the 
slowly uttered reply ; ‘but you see, the fellow has 
never been introduced to me.’ 

I suppose that etiquette is generally the product 
of age and custom. Where could it have a better 
right to flourish than among the gray old quads. 
and oak-lined halls of Oxford and Cambridge ? 
And as the above tale shows, it does flourish 
there, and has been in some respects raised to the 
position of a fetich. Undergraduates, more espe- 
cially in their lier days, when, suddenly 
released from #he many restrictions of home and 
school, they welcome other ties, fall under the 
bondage of this new code, which hitherto has been 
unknown to them—the code of etiquette. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, a great many friendships arise 
from common pursuits, intellectual or athletic. 
The captain of a boat soon gets to know freshmen ; 
and men rowing in the same boat become warm 
friends and companions, without the intervention 
of etiquette. Yet, in their own phrase, under- 
graduates are ever trying to be, and do, and 
seem ‘the thing.’ Of course, their code is not 
so extensive as that of the outer world, since many 
events which head the chapters of this latter, do 
not fall under its cognisance. Let me here guard 
my readers against supposing that I am about to 
write a treatise that may suffice for the guid- 


ance of the undergraduate. My ambition rises 
to nothing of the kind. I would merely note a 
few points, some perhaps now obsolete, which I 
think may interest those whose sex or circum- 
stances have not made them intimate with such 
usages, 

The first thought of most youths entering 
college is probably, ‘Who will call upon me? 
Whom shall I know? Shall I have many friends ?’ 
Hitherto, his friends have been hardly a matter of 
his own choice ; they have been either those of his 
family, or schoolfellows to whom necessity has 
bound him, Now, he will begin his social life on 
his own account; and many at this point, just 
before making the plunge, feel a good deal of 
diffidence, and have a chilling dread of social 
failure, and the untried solitude which may 
await them. Behold the freshman established in 
his rooms, proudly scanning his household. gods. 
He is ready to put the matter to the test, and.soon 
learns in the most cheery manner that it will be 
his own fault if he do not enjoy a life which com- 
bines, as no after-life does, the pleasures of society 
and solitude. His rooms are his castle; but 
beyond his ‘oak’ lies a merry world, open to him 
from early chapel to the smallest hours. Various 
rules control the ceremony of first calling. It 
rests of course with the seniors—in residence, not 
age—to take the initiative; and unless they call, 
no steps towards acquaintance with them can be 
taken by the new-comers. These latter, however, 
among themselves may shake up without so much 
formality ; and an invitation given at dinner or at 
lecture ‘to come and look at my rooms,’ will pro- 
bably be cordially accepted and returned. 

As to the overtures of the senior, different col- 
leges have different rules, In the smaller ones, 
I believe all the oldsters call upon all the fresh- 
men, and so everybody in these smaller colleges 
knows everybody else therein. But in huge col- 
leges like Trinity at Cambridge; or Christ Church 
at Oxford even, this rule would be inconvenient, 
and in practice impossible. So at these places it is 
at the option of the oldsters upon which of the 


freshmen, if upon any, they will call, And it may 
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be said that sometimes there is a more or less 
strong feeling against promiscuous calling upon 
freshmen ; it is held that some previous acquaint- 
ance, or family connection, or at least a common 
friend, should afford a pretext for such overtures, 
Thus, perhaps, young fellows of rank or wealth are 
saved from undesired advances from which they 
could only free themselves by some degree of 
rudeness, In Trinity, Cambridge, a senior man 
only calls on a freshman if he has some acquaint- 
ance with or knowledge of him—for example, if he 
comes from the same school. But if a freshman 
has rooms in college, the senior men on the same 
staircase call on him, as arule, .An invitation to 
breakfast, luncheon, or dinner frequently follows 
the call; and the senior men whom the freshman 
meets at such a meal often call on him after- 
wards, 

Now for a curious and, in my opinion, very 
reasonable point of etiquette, which appears when 
these calls are returned, Our freshman when so 
doing must not leave a card, should his senior be 
out, as the latter may have done, No; he must 
call again and again until a meeting be obtained, 
and on each unsuccessful occasion he must leave 
no sign. I do not know whether it is rigidly 
carried out still, but it seems to have reason on its 
side, which cannot be said of all rules of this kind. 
I mean that in this way a genuine acquaintance is 
insured, and there is no fear of men who have 
exchanged calls being still personal strangers. 
Many profitable friendships are thus formed, 
which, under the ordinary rule, would have failed 
on the first threshold. 

As to introductions: as a rule, they formerly 
only held good for the immediate occasion ; now, 
however, if A and B get on well together on 
their first introduction at C’s hospitable board of 
an evening, they are sure to nod and say good- 
morning to each other at the least, when they 
again meet. Some men never introduce their 
guests to one another, but allow them to ‘shake 
together’ in the course of the evening, It used 
to be customary at Cambridge, for a graduate 
only, to prefix ‘Mr’ to his name on visiting cards, 
pe woe to the luckless freshman who, rejoicing 
in a new card-case, and ignorant of ‘the thing, 
distributed his cognomen thus dignified. I wonder 
if this rule is still strictly adhered to! When 
calling on a man, you knock at his door and 
walk straight in. There are no bells, and the 
scout has something else to do when waiting on 
half-a-dozen masters ; but the visitor will find in 
almost all cases the name painted up over the 
door, or on a plate at the foot of the staircase, to 
— the porter at the college lodge will direct 


In regard to dress, the rules at different colleges 
are very various. Often there occurs a collision 
between the unwritten laws of custom and the 
statutes of the University, which may well per- 
plex a freshman, At Cambridge, it is etiquette 

r all below the standing of M.A. not to carry 
an umbrella when in cap and gown, even in the 
rainiest weather, A walking-stick is never carried 
nor are gloves worn with the academical costume. 
It is the rule for undergraduates to take off their 


cap or hat to their tutor, but to no one else amongst 
the Dons. The Oxford University statutes forbid 
undergraduates to appear after dark without cap 
and gown on pain of a fine of five shillings. But 
an old custom at Christ Church, more or less 
generally followed, forbids the wearing of academ- 
icals outside the gates save at lectures, or the like, 
The consequence is some small addition to the 
University chest, which the Housemen, as they 
proudly style themselves, cheerfully subscribe 
when detected, regarding the unlucky event as 
their kismet, and somewhat in the light of a 
praiseworthy sacrifice, And the Proctors, who are 
fully aware of this prejudice, levy the fine and ask 
no questions, 

In Oxford, academicals are seldom worn—save 
at lectures, &c.—in the daytime; and I think I 
may say never outside the city. At Cambridge, 
a University regulation orders cap and gown to 
be worn every day after dark, and all day on 
Sunday. But, as a matter of fact, very few under. 
graduates would think of wearing them when out 
for a country walk ona Sunday. At Oxford, the 
academical costume is generally regarded in the 
same light as a military officer’s uniform is by its 
wearer—to be thrown aside at every possible 
ey Perhaps the ungraceful scantiness 
of the undergraduate’s gown, which is simply a 
big pocket-handkerchief, black of course, with 
armholes and a couple of tapes attached, may 
have something to do with this feeling. 

At Christ Church, all the men when attending 
Sunday chapel wear surplices ; but in order to be 
distinguished from the choir—such at least is the 
reason I heard assigned for it—they do not button 
them, but wear them open in front ; and so worn, 
they are very graceful garments. One of the odd 
sights of Oxford is Peckwater Quad. on a Sunday 
morning in the summer-term, immediately after 
chapel. It is then thickly studded with a hundred 
white-robed undergraduates, disporting themselves 
with their hands in their pockets, chattering and 
flitting to and fro like so many overgrown white 
rooks, Not a graceful simile, 1 am afraid, but a 
natural one, At Cambridge, every college has a 
different kind of gown for its undergraduates; in 
all cases, a more ample and dignified robe than the 
Oxford undergraduate’s gown. 

At Cambridge, what seems rather an incongruous 
costume is or was usual with certain Masters of 
Arts who were not Dons—that is, not part of the 
ruling body of a college, but were stillin residence, 
With their gowns, they Wear, not a ‘ mortar-board,’ 
as do other men, but a chimney-pot hat. The 
effect strikes one as very odd at first, but it is 
quite an affair of use, It is the custom to shake 
hands with acquaintances and friends only when 
you meet them at the beginning of term; after 
that, until the beginning of next term, no sign of 
greeting, save perhaps a nod, is exchanged. Occa- 
sionally, when meeting some one whom you have 
known in the outer world, habit gets the better of 
one. I remember once talking to a home friend 
about home matters, As we parted, I > his 
hand in momentary forgetfulness, and hurried 
away without a backward glance, blushing at my 
want of observance. It was not thought below 
one in my time to give one’s scout a hearty shake 
of the hand after the vacation, and I hope it is 
still not unknown, 

To put that aside. Something of Arab hospi- 
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tality and equality still remains among the Jurshez 
of learning, as is seen in some odd ways. Every 
man may be addressed without prefix, if he may 
be addressed at all. A prejudice against the inter- 
vention of sugar-tongs, and a preference for a 
common wassail-bowl, lingers yet. To the visitor 
is assigned the best-padded and deepest chair ; 
and is accepted by him asa right. Long may it be 
so. But what about the friendships that, fostered 
and guarded by such courtesies, arise from this 
kind of life? Is there anything of Arab fidelity 
about them? Be sure there is; and many an 
example of it could I show around me at this 
moment. Such friendships linger on long after 
separation and new ties seem to have killed 
them. Many a gray-haired veteran shares his 
port, or toast-and-water, with some of those 
who with him pulled an oar or drained a ps 
tooled a team to Abingdon, or walked a grind to 
the Gog-Magogs who were as so many Jonathans 
in the days ‘ when we were boys together, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY, 
BY JOHN B, HARWOOD. 
CHAPTER XLII.—THE OLD STORY, 


Two days after the nocturnal adventure in Mervyn’s 
Yard, Bertram, who had rambled forth beyond the 
boundaries of the town, and by almost unconscious 
habit, had traversed the well-known Avenue that 
forms its stateliest approach, found himself emerg- 
ing upon the Common beyond, He had been 
walking slowly, deep in thought, now meditating 
on the craftily-laid snare he had so narrowly 
escaped, now weaving day-dreams for the future, 
when, as he passed the end of a deep and winding 
lane, where hollies and hawthorns grew thickly, 
and the banks were steep and high, he heard the 
sound of a female voice in accents of distress, and 
mixed with broken sobs, It seemed to Bertram 
that he knew the voice. 

‘Rose!’ he exclaimed. ‘Impossible!’ Never- 
theless, he hurried into the lane, and in a moment 
came in sight of Rose Denham, agitated and in 
tears, vainly endeavouring to pass by a man, whose 
back was turned towards Bertram as he came, but 
who stood in the middle of the road and barred 
the way. The man was dressed in a rough suit of 
sailor’s blue, like a merchant seaman ashore ; but 
Bertram fancied that he recognised his active, 
well-knit figure, and long dark hair, though his 
face was averted. 

*Do not persecute me thus, I say, No—a thou- 
sand times, No! It is useless to’—— sobbed out 
Rose, in supplicating accents, At that moment, 
the sound of Bertram’s hasty tread reached the 
man’s quick ears. He let go the girl’s wrist, which 
he had held, as if to prevent her from passing by, 
and turned his face—the face which Bertram had 
expected to see—that of Nat Lee, 

A dark scowl came over the adventurer’s reckless 
visage as he saw and recognised Bertram ; and, as 
he recoiled, his right hand slipped, as if by instinct, 
into an inner pocket of his rough monkey-jacket. 
Bertram, without hesitation, dashed forward to 


secure him; but Nat Lee, with a sudden change 
of purpose, darted back, scrambled up the steep 
bank, which he scaled with the catlike agility of a 
sailor, and crashing through the tangled hedge 
that crested it, leaped into the meadow beyond. 
Bertram’s first impulse was to pursue, although he 
had little doubt, from the significant gesture he 
had noticed, that the desperado was armed ; but as 
he, too, was in the act of forcing his way through 
the hedge, he turned his head for a moment, and 
saw that Rose had sunk down fainting on the 
bank; and, abandoning his first intention, he 
sprang down, and made haste to raise her. 

‘Rose—dear Rose!’ he said, as he lifted the 
girl in his strong arms, ‘ You are safe; you have 
nothing to fear now. Your persecutor is gone, 
and you are safe—safe !’ 

It was the first time that he had called her by 
her name without the ceremonious prefix of ‘ Miss,’ 
which etiquette usually exacts when there is no tie 
of consanguinity or of love avowed. But men, as 
the sea-saying goes, do not pick their words in a 
gale of wind; and certainly Bertram’s gave no 
offence to the slender, golden-haired girl. His 
arm supported her; her fair head leant upon his 
shoulder. 

Presently, a faint tinge of colour came back into 
the girl’s blanched cheek. ‘It was not for 
myself—not for myself so much,’ she said, trem- 
bling ; ‘but when I saw you follow’—— And she 
shuddered. 

Never had the sound of a human voice rung so 
sweetly in Bertram’s ears, She cared for him, 
then! His fate was not indifferent to her. It 
was not the mere weakness of her sex, confronted 
by danger, but that other and even more womanly 
feeling which had made her shrink and shudder at 
the notion of another's peril. 

‘He is gone now, said Bertram gently. ‘In 
another place, another country, I trust he may 
become a better man. He will beset your path no 
more, believe me, dear Miss Rose. In Southampton, 
he cannot venture again to show himself. It 
augurs rare audacity in the man,’ added Bertram, 
‘that he should have lingered on even in disguise, 
so near us all, a hunted fugitive as he is. But 
what did he dare to say ?’? demanded the young 
man, with heightening colour. 

‘It was the old story,’ faltered out Rose. ‘He 
urged, he insisted that I must marry him. He 
was my Fate, my Destiny, he said ; and he added 
that evil to myself and to my sister, a long heart- 
sorrow, would be my reward, if I persisted in 
denial. He was fierce and rough, and swore that 
he would not have the best scheme of his life 
thwarted and blighted by the caprice of a silly 
girl, Nor would he let me pass, but drew out 
a pistol, and declared that he would sooner shoot 
me dead, and himself next, than be balked of the 
fortune that he said lay in my gift. Then I— 
I was so frightened—and’—— 

‘Hush! my darling; the wretch only strove 
to terrify you into submission to his demand of 
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marriage,’ said Bertram soothingly. ‘But now he 
is gone, and I am here, and will see you safely 
home. Nor do I think that even the villain Lee 
spoke seriously—though my blood boils when 
I remember his insolent persecution of the only 
being I have ever loved. He is bad enough; 
but not capable of executing a wild threat such as 
that. But Rose, indeed I cannot keep silence 
longer. Tell me darling, if I talk of love—love 
for you of all women I have ever known, would 
you think me presumptuous, or ?’—— 

‘No—no! You are too kind—too good, sobbed 
the girl, turning away her face, which flushed 
scarlet now. 

‘It is presumption,’ exclaimed Bertram eagerly. 
‘Do you remember, Rose, the poor boy I was, 
when first your generous father brought me from 
St John’s Hospital in Blackston to the shelter of 
his roof, a mere mill-hand, a waif of the beach, 
reared on the bounty of ragged, tender-hearted 
fisher-folk ? Were not you and your sister Louisa 
as sisters to me—the friendless, homeless lad— 
from the first? Then came, just as I thought the 
sun shone out, clouds and gloom for us all. But 
I hope—I do hope that the clouds have broken 
now, and the sun shines again! What a home 
might I have made, glorious and happy by your 
love, my darling, if I could bring you to it as my 
wife!’ 

A shy glance, and then a word—the word, was 
all the answer to this impassioned appeal—an 
answer more effectual than volumes of direct 
assurance, 


On the homeward road, Bertram assured Rose, 

in and again, that she had no cause to appre- 
hend further annoyance from Nat Lee. Already, 
on account of the robbery in Mervyn’s Yard, the 
man had been hunted for, high.-and low, among 
the Southampton hotels whee it was his custom 
to sojourn, He had escaped arrest ; but now the 
police of the town would be aided by the con- 
stabulary of the adjoining counties, and the 
adventurer would find, to use the words of Inspec- 
tor Birch, ‘the place too hot to hold him’ Of 
his vague menaces, Bertram made light. His 
irritation was probably due to the fact that he had 
some scheme in his head, for the execution of 
which it was necessary that he should marry one 
of Dr Denham’s daughters. Now, no doubt, he 
would turn his wily brains to other objects, 

Then Bertram told his fair companion of his own 
brightening prospects. His first patented inven- 
tion was, according to Arthur Lynn’s enthusiastic 
account, working wonders. It was described in 
scientific journals as capable of effecting a revolu- 
tion, or, at anyrate, a saving of some thirty per 
cent, in steam-power for marine engines. Fresh 
evidence of the success poured in, in the shape of 
guardedly worded offers, per post, to buy the 
inventor’s rights, for a moderate sum in cash, or 
for glittering royalties in the future. Meanwhile, 
another device had been sent up to the Patent 
Office ; and a third was nearly perfected. Ber- 
tram’s frugal habits enabled him to save half his 
salary. Mr Lynn, in his uncle’s name, spoke of 
promotion yet in store. 

‘ There is but one more subject—now that I am 


happy, happier than I ever dreamed to be, in the 
prize I have won, in your love, dear Rose,’ Bertram 
went on to say—‘one more subject on which I 
feel restless and anxious, and that is the fate of 
my lost parents. That they were not drowned, 
when the emigrant ship was cast away, is with 
me an article of faith. But where are they now? 
In America, most probably, perhaps with other 
children around them, of course in a new home, 
but still, I suspect, poor. The United States are 
not an El Dorado for all. I wish I could find 
them.’ 

‘Yes, Bertram,’ whispered Rose, creeping a 
little closer to his side, as they walked along. In 
her loving eyes, the young lover was the very 
type of all that was noble and good and _ true, 
Had he not, in the very dawn of his nascent 
prosperity, sought her out—little Rose Denham ; 
and was it not natural that he should be eager to 
track the subsequent fortunes of the parents to 
whom he owed so little ? 

‘I am sure, pursued Bertram, ‘that I should 
be fond of my father, somehow, and that he would 
understand me. That box of tools—I have it still, 
treasured up, as when the Coastguard Lieutenant 
let me have it from among the collection of articles 
washed ashore from the shipwreck—how often 
have I handled the contents! They belonged, I 
should say, to no ordinary village mechanic, but 
to one who did fine, dainty work, such as orna- 
mental wood-carving, or the like. The old Bible, 
too, which contains the entries of the: marriage 
and of my birth, is such as may be found, I am 
told, in ancient granges and the farmhouses of 
substantial yeomen. Yet they must have been 

oor, to have taken a passage for America on 
oard that rickety, ill-fated craft, Next month, I 
hope, through Messrs Mervyn’s introduction, to 
set inquiries on foot in the States. It would 
never do that the son should be thriving here, 


‘and the parents poor and far away !’ 


There was no lack of sympathy in the reception, 
by Mr and Mrs Denshire, of their pretty governess 
and of her rescuer, when the villa had been 
reached, and the requisite explanations given. 
The worthy couple were honestly indignant with 
Nat Lee, and honestly sorry for Rose, Had the 
Hue and Cry—once the terror of marauders, 
in a very different England from that which we 
see to-day, the England of moor and morass, of 
packhorses and bridle-tracks, of darksome forests, 
and red-deer ranging free—not been obsolete, 
Mr Theodore Denshire would certainly have 
headed it on this occasion for the chase and 
capture of the runaway. As it was, he contented 
himself with a pledge to write urgently to the 
Chief Constables of Wilts and Hants, and an out- 
spoken wish, as he glanced at where, above the 
book-shelves, his forensic wig slumbered in its 
japanned tin box, that ‘the rascal were indicted 
at the Old Bailey, and I were for the Crown !’— 
in which case, it may be feared that the offender 
would not have had his sins some home to him 
so very closely, after all. But the good master 
and mistress of Shirley Villa were more in their 
element when they congratulated Bertram on his 
recent escape, which was town-talk now, from 
the machinations of Crawley and his colleagues, 
and on the very high esteem in which he was 
held by his employers, And then it was time to 
say good-bye; and, in the porch, as Rose gave 
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Bertram her hand shyly, he bent his head and 
again touched her soft cheek with his lips, mur- 
muring a lover’s adieu. 


A FEW HINTS REGARDING THE FOOT. 


Derormity is an ugly idea; emphatically so in 
connection with youth and general beauty. Vio- 
lent exertion, constrained posture or weakness, 
may distort the spine or the limbs, or destroy 
the symmetry of the shoulders; hard work may 
cramp and deface the fingers; but the functions 
of the foot are so simple and so independent, that 
if it be left to do its work in its own way, it is not 
easily deformed, except by perverse treatment, and 
especially by being ‘cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined’ in stiff unyielding fetters of leather, imposed 
upon it by Ignorance, or the tyrant Fashion and 
her devoted ally Vanity, Their despotism has 
decreed that our unfortunate toes shall suffer 
pain and actual deformity, as well as the loss 
of the beauty and vigour with which Nature has 
endowed them. 

As the foot needs only freedom and exercise to 
become well shaped and vigorous, and as our 
climate and customs compel us to clothe it, we 
have to determine how these somewhat conflicting 
requirements may be fulfilled; how we may 
supply it with comfortable and becoming protec- 
tion, so as not to hinder, if we do not help it in 
its work, It especially behoves those who have 
the care of the young to know something of its 
structure and functions; for it is during the growth 
of the foot that boots and shoes do most of their 
irremediable mischief. The soft, elastic, pliable 
foot of a baby naturally undergoes a succession of 
changes during its progress to maturity ; and even 
when quite free—as among barefoot nations— 
must exchange some of its flexibility for the firm- 
ness and muscular power it needs, to become the 
body’s porter. 

Whoever is familiar with Indians, Arabs, or 
others whose feet have never been fettered in 
shoes, will admit that they move with an ease and 
‘grace beyond the reach of art.’ The efforts of 
the drill or dancing master can hardly remedy 
what early mismanagement has induced. The 
African traveller Burckhardt, who so thoroughly 
mastered the languages and adopted the habits of 
the countries he explored as to pass for a native, 
was detected to be a European only by his feet ; 
nothing could hide their contrast to those of the 
sandalled sons of the Desert, 

Who is brave enough to tread with due firm- 
ness upon a painfully cramped foot? The suffer- 
ing member turns in or out in search of ease, the 
knee bends inwards, a shoulder is raised, and one 
or both arms are thrown out to balance the ill- 
poised body: the whole figure sympathises with 
the shrinking timidity of the step; and even the 
face betrays the misery inflicted by a misfittin 
shoe. Thus too prvene we mutilate the foot an 
derange its machinery, instead of enjoying the 
beatty and fitness which its normal state exhibits. 
But the last lesson man learns is to appreciate 

erfection. What a foot should be, and may be, 
is shown us in sculpture, if nowhere else, The 
Hercules, the Laocoén, the Apollo, show it as 


woman supporting the body’s weight ; the Dancing 

Nymph its form in the act of springing; while 

its graceful abandon, as suspended in absolute rest, 

- exquisitely presented in Una reclining upon the 
on. 

The human foot contains twenty-six bones. The 
seven forming the heel and back are massive, and 
so shaped and arranged as to make the arch of the 
instep. In front of the instep are five more sym- 
metrical bones, lying parallel to each other; the 
forepart of them resting on the ground, each 
forming the ‘ ball’ of the toe to which it is joined. 
The highest bone of the instep, the keybone of 
the arch, is called the astragalus; the heelbone 
is the largest of all. The instep combines in 
exquisite perfection the resistance of the arch 
with as much elasticity as enables it to bear safely 
the prodigious strain to which it is subjected in 
leaping, carrying heavy weights, &c. There are 
fourteen bones in the toes ; two only in the great 
toe, and three in each of the others. As these are 
in rows like soldiers, they are called phalanges, 
The middle five are called metatarsal; and the 
seven making the back of the foot are the tarsal 
bones. 

This framework is kept in position and made 
capable of its proper range of movement, by means 
of muscles and tendons; the latter being strong 
fibrous bands, their fibres at one end interwoven 
with those of the muscles, and at the other attached 
to the bone, The tendon fixed to the heelbone is 
pulled up or relaxed by three muscles in the calf 
of the leg. The power of these muscles may be 
conceived from the fact, that by mere contraction 
they raise the heel, and with it the whole weight 
of the body. The tendon they act upon, which 
is at the back of the heel, is called the tendo 
Achillis (because Thetis is said to have held her 
infant son Achilles by the heel while she plunged 
him in the river Styx, to render him invulnerable. 
His dip accomplished this, except in that part 
which, being covered with her hand, the water 
did not touch ; and accordingly it was there he 
received his death-wound). The two smaller 
muscles surround the ankle like ropes on pulleys, 
one being attached to the bone which lies in front 
of the keybone—called the scaphoid—the other 
is fixed to the fifth toe. Acting in antagonism 
with these are two other muscles, which keep the 
ankle steady, and turn the foot in any direction 
we choose. 

As we sustain a feeble limb by bandages, so 
does Nature sheathe the bones with tendons and 
muscles. But Nature’s bandage is living and 
sensitive, increasing or relaxing its pull or pres- 
sure in the most exact obedience to our will, 
whose mandates it receives through the mysteri- 
ous agency of the nerves, which have been aptl. 
termed the telegraphs of the brain. In a oak 
free foot, each part of the machinery is in 
constant readiness to bring it into the required 
position, whether to lift up the body, to bound, 
or to sustain the shock of its whole weight in 
coming down again; to bear it upon alternate 
feet, as in running or walking; or to carry it 
through all the complications of agility and grace 
shown in ‘the mazy dance,’ ‘the poetry of motion,’ 
so perfectly is it fitted for its functions. 

he weight of the body falls upon the astragalus, 
from whtiek it is distributed over the other eleven 


adapted to the strong and —— action of a 
man ; the Venus de Medici has the perfect foot of 
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heelbone and the balls of the toes being its pillars. 
As the single bone at the back of the foot is placed 
almost perpendicularly to the keybone, the shock 
caused by the descent of the body’s weight upon 
the heel is far more severe than when this weight 
descends upon the forepart of the foot, where, as 
there are many bones jointed together by elastic 
tendons, and placed obliquely, the elasticity of 
that part softens the jar upon the bones of the 
leg, thigh, and above all upon the spine ; in short, 
upon the whole column of the body. Hence the 
ease and safety of a high leap, if we alight upon 
the balls of the toes, as natural instinct directs, 
or the pain and danger, especially on hard ground, 
of a violent descent upon the heels. 

How perfectly the foot is provided with all 
needful protection against injury in this way, is 
evinced by the fact, that such violent actions as 
leaping, either up or down, or being burdened with 
a weight twice or thrice that of the whole body, 
cause no uneasiness to a sound foot; the injury, 
if any, resulting from such exertions being usually 
felt 

To prevent the grating or jarring which the 
contact of bone with bone would occasion, each 
is incased in elastic cartilage or gristle ; and this, 
together with room for some movement among 
the bones, renders the foot more elastic. Strong 
bands of sinew, called ligaments, hold the heel- 
bone and the forepart of the metatarsal bones 
just near enough together to arch the instep; 
another ligament holds the under-part of the 
scaphoid bone to the forepart of the heelbone ; 
| thus not only are they held together, but 
when they are pressed down by the weight of 
the body, their elasticity allows the keybone to 

ield a little to the pressure, and when the weight 
is removed, brings it back to its original posi- 


tion. 

Clearly, then, the arch of the instep, as admir- 
able for its use as its graceful outline, depends 
upon the tension of the ligaments, When the foot 
is deprived of the free exercise from which its 
vigour grows, these ligaments are too weak to resist 
the pressure of the body’s weight, and the instep 
is flattened. Indeed, the keybone is sometimes 

d down to the sole, so that instead of a 

ollow beneath the foot, this bone becomes a 

there. This deformity is called 

-foot, and is not uncommon among agricultural 
labourers who have worn tight stiff ‘highlows’ 
— their boyhood. But flat-foot may be 
ca by the mother’s pride urging her darling 
to walk before his pliable feet are strong enough 
to bear the weight of his plump little body. 
Opera-dancers, acrobats, and others whose feet are 
unnaturally exercised during early childhood, 
occasionally have very low insteps. There is 
danger also at the time of adolescence, when the 
growth is often extremely rapid without corre- 
sponding vigour of constitution. 

Until the ladies of our day resumed the anti- 
quated fashion of high heels, these excrescences 
were shown up only in burlesque; and there is 
more than their ridiculous absurdity to be con- 
demned in wearing them. The weight of the 
body is thrown upon the toes, which are thus 
unduly burdened, and thrown forward against the 
front of the shoe. But worse than this, the ankle 
has many a twist or wrick; the step is not firm 
or secure ; and the further tendency of all this is 


to give to the spine more curvature than even 
Fashion ordains in the ‘Grecian Bend.’ Add to 
these unlovely results the clatter of the heel- 
blocks, and we have a total not less disagreeable 
than that of the pattens of our grandmothers, 
which had at least the strong recommendation of 
utility. 

It is true that high heels make the instep seem 
higher ; but surely no proper-minded person would 
be guilty of a sham, And further, as the heel of 
the foot is kept up above its proper level, the 
muscles whose duty is to raise it are enfeebled 
by the loss of that exercise. These muscles are 
the calf of the leg, which will thus dwindle away 
to the leanness of decrepit age, and become a 
‘shrunk shank,’ if this unseemly distortion be 
long persisted in. ‘The animal machinery,’ sa, 
Sir Charles Bell, ‘can be seen in perfection only 
when it is kept in full activity, Exercise unfolds 
the muscular system, producing a full bold outline 
of the limbs, at the same time that the joints are 
knit small and clean. Look at the legs of a poor 
Irishman travelling to the harvest with bare feet ; 
the thickness and roundness of the calf show that 
the foot and toes are free to permit the exercise 
of the muscles of the legs, Look, now, at the legs 
of an English peasant whose foot and ankle are 
tightly laced in a boot with an inflexible sole ; and 

ou will perceive, from the manner in which he 
ifts his legs, that the play of the ankle, foot, and 
toes is lost as much as if he went on stilts; and 
therefore are his legs small and shapeless. In 
short, the natural exercise of the parts, whether 
they be active or passive, is the stimulus to the 
circulation through them; exercise being as 
necessary to the perfect constitution of a bone as 
it is to the perfection of the muscular powers.’ 

The beautiful envelope in which this machinery 
is inclosed—the skin—very thin and delicate on 
the upper part of the foot, is on the sole thick 
and tough, though soft and pliable. Beneath this 
is a layer of fat, strengthened by strong fibres 
crossing it, and binding it to the muscles and 
ligaments, and preventing it from displacement by 
the weight of the body in its various movements, 
But although the sole can endure great pressure 
and even violent shocks, as in running, leaping, 
&c., yet it is curiously sensitive, especially to the 
touch. It is very easily tickled. But its ready 
response to the touch serves a very “ae 
though less obvious purpose, in walking: the pres- 
sure upon the ground stimulates the muscles 
of the foot to their required activity, without any 
effort of the will; indeed, without our conscious- 
ness of their operations. This spontaneous alert- 
ness of the muscles on which the energy and 
grace of movement depend, can be secured onl: 
by their being kept uncramped, free, and we 
exercised. The value of this sensitiveness of the 
sole is best estimated, like many other benefits, 
from its occasional loss. For instance, when the 
foot is benumbed by cold or pressure, so as to be 
‘asleep,’ what a laborious effort must be made to 
walk at all. The unconscious foot, an inert mass, 
must be lifted from the ground at each step, as if 
it were paralysed, 

Happily, it is now becoming acknowledged— 
though not so generally as its importance demands 
—that the foot is more worth caring for than 
its covering, not vice versd, as in our parents’ early 
days, when the foot was tortured into conformity 
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with the shoe. All honour to those who are 
striving to reform shoemaking, and to those 
who are not ashamed to avail themselves of 
their invaluable services, ‘Till this reformation 
was begun, the shape of shoes had grown more 
and more unsuited to the feet; corns and bunions 
were all but universal; few feet escaped de- 
formity. One of the fashionable perversions— 
a perversion which is still perilously persisted 
in by many young folks—was the furor for 
symmetry. ‘This vitiated all arts; shoes could not 
escape it. The longest part of the shoe was the 
middle of the sole, not on the side where the 
great toe lies. And the poor toes suffered accord- 
ingly. Another mischievous falsity was that of 
representing hands and feet ridiculously small. 
The popular engravings represent women with 
hands and feet no larger than those of a half- 
grown child, the foot even smaller than the hand. 
The best antiques show the average foot to be 
about one-sixth of the whole height; in persons 
either above or below the ordinary stature, the feet 
are usually smaller. 

To be properly shod, there must be perfect 
freedom of the toes. The following directions may 
help to bring the shoemaker and the wearer 
en rapport: (1) Have the breadth of the foot 
measured while you stand on it. (2) Allow fully 
half an inch more than the length of the foot. 
(3) Let there be space over the toes equal to 
their thickness. (4) Have no tightness anywhere ; 
what pressure there is should be about the ‘ waist,’ 
beneath the instep and on its sides, (5) Have 
the sole thinnest and narrowest at the waist, 
broad at the tread. Don’t be ashamed of the size 
of your foot. A well-formed large one is a far 
pleasanter sight than the smallest one, distorted. 
And it is to be remembered that well-propor- 
tioned ~ look smaller than they are. Is it 
worth the pain, the inevitable corns, the crooked, 
distorted toes, the graceless limping that come of 
wearing shoes one size too small? 


THE TREASURE AT GRAN QUIVIRA. 
CHAPTER I. 


In one of the loneliest passes or cafions of New 
Mexico, was the hamlet of Blue Creek. A spur 
of the huge Rocky Mountains, starting from the 
main ridge, stretched for several miles into the 
plains, a confused mass of hills and ravines almost 
impenetrable, save that here and there passes, 
opened by some convulsion of a remote age, gave 
a road to the traveller, and usually a channel for 
the stream. The streams there were often called 
creeks in the upper part of their course, rivers in 
the lower; thus, fifty miles down, Blue Creek 
was called the Little Ute River. In places, this 
cafion spread to a great breadth; the huge rocks 
withdrew for perhaps a couple of miles on each 
side of the turbulent waters; while here and 
there they approached so closely, and the ledge 
between their base and the torrent became so 
narrow, that logs were fastened to the margin, to 
make the road at all practicable for vehicles. 
Although the mountains through which the 
Blue Creek foamed were but tributary to the 
great chain of the Rocky Mountains themselves, 
the sides of the caiion often consisted of tremen- 


dous precipices, with nearly a thousand feet in 
sheer straight descent ; and the ravines which cleft 
the sullen mass at intervals were as gloomy and 
awe-inspiring as any on the continent. 

Much of the country around was rich in gold, 
and, several times, reports of great deposits near 
Blue Creek had been spread ; but the result was 
always disappointment, as the precious metal had 
never been found in remunerative quantities, 
The population was therefore very scanty; and 
for thirty miles along the Creek, no town or city— 
they were all towns and cities at starting—existed 
of importance equal to the settlement which bore 
the name of the stream itself; and this consisted 
of six or seven houses, built of adobes or the 
unbaked brick of the country. The plateau on 
which the hamlet was built was of considerable 
extent, and being easily irrigated by a couple of 
small mountain streams, which ran across it, and 
then fell into the creek, might have produced great 
quantities of vegetables ; but there was no market 
for them, and the residents had no heart to culti- 
vate them. The residents, indeed, were scarcely 
the men to delight in steady toil in field or garden; 
their antecedents had rarely qualified them for 
such a life. Fitful starts of exploring for gold, 
a bear or ‘silver-lion’ hunt—the puma is the silver 
lion in New Mexico—some felling of timber for 
the nearest towns: these were the pursuits by 
which the men lived, While the women—there 
were but three—made a little butter, which, with 
such eggs as they could spare, they sent for sale by 
any passing vehicle. 

the principal house—which was twice as 
large as any of the others, and was possibly in- 
tended for a store or an hotel by the sanguine 
builder, lived Josias Tate—Sy Tate, in ordinary 
parlance—with whom dwelt his grand-daughter 
Annie, a girl of some twenty years of age; Sy 
being a lean, hard-looking, weather-beaten fellow 
of something more than threescore, but as tough 
and resolute as the youngest man in the Cree 
He lived a quiet enough life there. There were 
few to quarrel with him; but he was not a popular 
man in his little circle. Western society, espe- 
cially when represented by such communities as 
Blue Creek, is not squeamish ; and of the few who 
had their ‘location’ there, scarcely any would 
have found it salutary to reside where police- 
officers were known, or where the law took an 
uninterrupted course. Therefore trifling offences, 
peccadilloes which arose from a too sensitive nature, 
such as murder, or from too keen an appreciation 
of the beautiful, such as horse-stealing, were not 
considered to lower a man’s character. But Sy 
Tate was morose and silent, holding himself aloof 
from those around, except in matters of business ; 
was known to be a dangerous man to offend, and 
an unforgiving enemy. Yet even these things 
might have been pardoned ; but there was a vague 
rumour—untraceable, perhaps, but in every man’s 
mind, though none spoke of it in —— presence— 
that he had once been a renegade among the 
Indians, had lived many years in their villages, 
and had been concerned in some of the most 
appalling massacres which had ever occurred on 
the frontier. 

This alone was enough to render him a marked 
and avoided man ; and in a larger community, he 
would probably have been shot by some drunken 
avenger of his supposed crimes; but here there 
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were none who cared to risk their lives in pur- 
quarrels, and Sy was useful in his way, 

e was fearless beyond even Rocky Mountain 
daring ; and for hunting the bear or silver lion, 
no one for a hundred miles around could pretend 
to the experience and judgment of Sy Tate ; while 
he was the best gold prospector in the country. 
So, even though he was hated, or at the least 
disliked, he was safe, 

If there were one person in the little settlement 
who held Sy Tate in no apparent dread, it was 
Annie, his grand-daughter ; indeed, by the consent 
—reluctant and sullen enough, no doubt—that 
he always yielded to her wishes, she seemed to 
have the ascendency over him, Annie had no 
companions or friends. There were but two 
other women at the Creek, and these were much 
older, and of a coarser and rougher mould alto- 

ether. Annie had the robust strength and 
earless activity of a dweller in the wilderness, 
She could shoot well, ride barebacked horses, 
drive a wagon, or scale a steep ravine with as 
cool a head as the oldest miner. She had also 
been to school in Santa Fé for some years, and 
could read and write, and embroider in a manner 
which not only excited the envy of occasional 
lady-visitors, but also the admiration of the stray 
Indians who came up the Creek, and who were 
especially clever at such work. She had a few 
books too, and occasionally bought others ; Andy 
Macgregor, the regular freight teamster, whose 
ox-wagons toiled slowly through the cajion about 
once in three months, being her agent for the 
supply of these treasures, to purchase which she 
sent by him feathers from her fowls, and skins. 
Sy would probably have prohibited this wasteful 
luxury, had he dared ; but it was plain he dared 
not forbid it; so Andy brought the novels, the 
illustrated papers, and the ‘poetry-books’ un- 
checked. 

The days and years rolled on with a dreadful 
monotony, as judged by the standard of cities, or 
indeed of civilisation ; but the days were neither 
long nor dull to those who dwelt in these 
mountain wilds, The bright exhilarating morn- 
ings of New Mexico, with the sun, that rose in 
unclouded splendour for months together, the 
sights and sounds of the wilderness, were enough 
for them; while lonely and exposed as their 
homes might have seemed, yet of all crimes in 
the West, teeming though the district was with 
utterly lawless characters, that of housebreaking 
was the least in vogue, as if detected, it meant 
death to those who attempted it. 

It was in the spring-time of the year, when 
Annie was returning after a long ramble over the 
hills. She carried a light rifle; but no game had 
fallen to her weapon that day ; nor was she much 
disappointed, as she had set out more to satisfy 
a restless desire for change, than in the hope of 
sport. Nevertheless, as she passed a certain 
hollow, where one of the mountain streams 
already mentioned formed a broad and deep 

ool, a resting-place before it rushed hurriedly 
own its steep channel to join the Blue Creek, 
she remembered that the best mountain trout of 
the district were to be found there, and deter- 
mined to take some home. She carried the 
necessary lines, &c., in a pouch, and a wand could 


slinging her rifle across her shoulder, she swiftly 


descended the almost precipitous slope, which 
would have tried the nerves of a town-bred 
maiden, occasionally swinging herself to a lower 
ledge by the aid of a shrub, until she was by the 
side of the pool. 

There were many bushes and trees such as love 
the neighbourhood of water, growing there, and 
she sought to find a suitable branch. An enor- 
mous block of stone, which at some distant date 
had fallen from a neighbouring rock, lay between 
her and a bush which seemed adapted for her 
purpose, She stepped quickly round the block, 
and seizing a slender bough, drew it towards her, 
She had opened her knife, when close at her 
feet—proceeding from the earth itself as she at 
first imagined—a voice suddenly said: ‘Thank 
heaven! here is a human being at last.’ 

The girl’s nerves were too firmly strung to 
be easily disturbed; yet she uttered a slight 
exclamation, and sprang back in alarm. 

‘Do not be alarmed,’ continued the voice. ‘I 
am so far from being able to harm you, that I 
sorely need help myself,’ 

She had recovered her coolness ere even this 
short speech was finished, and saw that the 
speaker was a young man, dressed plainly enough, 
but yet—as a woman would instantly determine— 
in a style which no miner or drover of that country 
ever affected ; a pleasant-looking, handsome young 
fellow. He was seated, apparently at his ease, 
A a nook of the rock, while by his side was a 

‘ How did you come here ?’ asked the girl ; ‘and 
what help do you want?’ 

‘I really can hardly tell you how or why I 
came here,’ returned the stranger. ‘The imme- 
diate cause was that I slipped while coming down 
the hill just in front of us, and have -hurt my 
foot, so that I cannot stand upon it. I began to 
think I should remain here until morning, or 
perhaps till doomsday, until 1 saw you come 
round the end of this rock. Do you happen to 
know where Blue Creek is ?? 

‘Yes, said Annie. ‘I live there,’ 

‘Thank fate!’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘for I 
may hope it is not very far. Do you think they 
can send a wagon for me? I was going there 
when I met with this unlucky tumble,’ 

‘I don’t know whether any one could come,’ 
returned Annie ‘We have but few 
citizens there, and most of them were away to-day. 
Yet you shall not be left here. I will go across 
at once—it is not more than two miles—and will 
return with our light wagon.’ 

‘It will be dark very soon—will it not?? 
pursued the stranger. 

‘No,’ replied Annie, with a glance at the 
uplands, on which the rays of the descending sun 
still glowed. ‘Yet it may be dark before I get 
back ; but there will be a fine moon, early. Any- 
how, stranger, if it were black midnight, I could 
drive through the pass. You will not mind my 
leaving you alone ?’ 

‘I am too glad to have seen you—to know that 
I am found, to care for anything now,’ responded 
the young man. ‘I may as well mention, perhaps, 
that I was directed toa Mr Sy Tate, by the land- 
lord of the hotel—he called it an hotel, and he 
was, I believe, a Colonel—at Caroline Town. You 
may possibly know Mr Tate ?’ 

‘He is my grandfather,’ replied the girl. There 
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was a moment’s hesitation before she replied, 
which the stranger did not notice, while a deep- 
ening of the colour in her brown cheek was 
hidden by the gloom of the ravine in which she 
stood. ‘Iam Annie Tate.’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed the other. ‘Then I am 
really fortunate. Pray, do not wait any longer 
with me, as I should not like you to travel 
through such roads in the dark. I shall not feel 
the least uneasiness during your absence.’ 

The girl smiled assent; but without further 
speech turned away, and in another instant had 
disappeared. 

‘I will never despair again,’ muttered the young 
man. ‘Things looked as badly for me, I fancied, 
as it was possible ; and I am sure I saw a bear 
cross yonder ridge, I had made up my mind to 
a single combat with him; perhaps it would not 
have been a single combat, by the way, for Mrs 
Bruin and the young ladies and gentlemen of the 
family might have made a free fight of it.—What 
an amazon!—I mean Miss Tate, of course. She 
carried a rifle, and I do believe a revolver also, 
It was a good job for me, no doubt, that she was 
such a resolute, adventurous young party. But 
if her grandpapa at all corresponds, I shall have 
struck a nice little family.’ 

The stranger had plenty of time to meditate ; 
for the absence of Miss Tate was prolonged so 
greatly that the last golden tinge had disappeared 
from the highest hill-peak, the yellow glimmer of 
the moon had shown above the eastern range, and 
then the bright shield itself shone, nearly at its 
full, in the sky, making every crag, every tree, 
brilliantly visible ; but the low-lying hollow where 
the traveller had fallen was in profound shade; 
and despite of his resolution, he began to grow 
nervously alive to real or imagined sounds, 
as of soft and stealthy footfalls, which seemed 
ever and anon to reach his ear. These might be 
the tread of bears, of mountain lions—another 
name for the puma—or of Indians, still more 
dangerous, abroad that night. He looked more 
than once at the lock of his rifle; and far oftener 
than once, strained his ear to listen for the roll of 
@ wagon. 

At last it came—the wagon, not the roll; for 
on that soft natural road, the wheels produced 
scarcely any sound; and coming in a somewhat 
different direction from that in which he had 
expected to see it, the vehicle turned the side of 
the huge block under which he was lying, and 
rolled out before him with a suddenness which 
startled him. Two persons were in the wagon. 
One was Miss Tate; the second was a man 
whose swarthy features, and afterwards his speech, 
declared him to be a Mexican. This latter bore a 
lantern, and being a stout, powerful fellow, was 
able to assist the injured man until he stood up- 
right ; then, almost carrying him on the one side, 
while his fair companion supported him on the 
other, the stranger managed to limp to the rear 
of the wagon, upon which the strong arm of the 
Mexican easily enabled him to take his seat. 

‘You will sit by the stranger, José,’ said the 
girl, : and steady him over the bad places, I will 

ve, 

With this they started off; and the young man 
soon found that the precaution in reference to 
* bad places’ was by no means an idle one. 

During his rambles in the West, he had seen 


and ridden over many bad roads; but this track 
had no right to call itself a road at all; and how 
any horse could face such dips, could climb such 
ascents, or how any vehicle made by mortal work- 
men failed to be knocked to pieces, our stranger 
was at aloss to conceive. His injured foot, how- 
ever, claimed too much of his attention, to allow 
him to be very particular about the road. Having 
lain so long in one position, the first pain of his 
injury had been succeeded by a dull numbness, 
unpleasant to bear, but the exertion of moving 
to and getting into the wagon had partially 
restored the circulation, and now a pain set in 
which was almost age in its agony. He 
bore it as well as he could; but the Mexican, 
who was watching him closely, spoke, as the 
crossed an opening where the moonlight fe 
strongly upon his face: ‘Say, boss! haven’t you 
got no whisky in your flask? You’ve got a 
flask, I reckon ?’ 

‘I had a little when I fell, returned the stranger ; 
*but I drank it, 

‘Guess you’d better have some of mine,’ con- 
tinued José, drawing a bottle from his —_— 
and extracting the cork—cup or glass he had none. 
‘ You’re looking pretty bad, I tell you.’ 

The stranger fresitated ; but Annie, who had 
turned half round on the seat, and had listened 
to the dialogue, resumed her authority: ‘Drink 
it, stranger. If José tells you to do so, it is 
right. He is the ’cutest Mexican in these parts ; 
and you look like swooning—you do. rink 
some. 

Thus commanded, the young man drank at 
several gulps—for the spirit was raw and fiery— 
such a quantity as José deemed requisite ; and 
although the pain was not abated by this, he felt 
himself better able to endure it. 

After a tedious ride over what might have been 
ten miles, rather than two, so toilsome was it, if 
not actually dangerous, they arrived at a broad 
level space, green and pleasant enough, skirted by 
precipitous hills, rising from one to two thousand 
feet ; and here, irregularly scattered in the centre 
of the area, were a few small dwellings, looking 
very black in the moonlight which silvered the 
landscape. Three or four men were visible, as 
they leaned against a rude fence, smoking; and 
this was the settlement at Blue Creek, this was 
the bulk of its population. 

A tall, harsh-featured man came forward as the 
wagon stopped, and intimated in tones well suited |} 
to such an exterior: ‘I am Sy Tate. What did 
you want with me ?’ 

*I was advised by Andy Macgregor to call upon 
you,’ returned the stranger. ‘He will be here 
to-morrow with my satchel, I expect. He thought 
you might be able to accommodate me for a day 
or two. I am sure I have reason now to hope 
you can.’ 

‘And who mought you be?’ was the inhospi- 
table reply. 3 

‘My name, if you are asking that, said the 
stranger, ‘is Elkley—Gerald Elkley. I come 
from Boston. I am Boston born; but have lived 
most of my life in Europe. I am on a tour of 

leasure in the West. I trust you can give me a 
ew days’ rest.’ 

‘You say Andy Macgregor knew you were 
coming here?’ returned Tate. It was curious to 
notice that immediately he had asked this ques- 
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tion, he glanced furtively at Annie, and seemed a 
little disconcerted by findip g her eyes fixed search- 
ingly on him, 

The stranger answered in the affirmative. 

‘Wal, I don’t know,’ continued Tate. ‘We 
have no fitting place here for cripples or sick men. 
You can’t have a doctor here. Old Doc. Jemmis 
at Camp Water is the nearest medicine-man, and 
ae nigh on a hundred miles away, and is always 


‘Never mind Doc. Jemmis,’ said the clear decisive 
voice of the girl. ‘José here can set a limb if 
needed; but I don’t think this hurt is so bad as 
that.—We can take you in, stranger, till you are 
well, José shall be your doctor. If you are rich, 
= can pay Sy Tate for the trouble and expense. 

you are poor, we will keep you until you are 
well, for nothing. That’s the way out West.— 
Am I right?’ These last words were addressed 
to the listening group, which now included a 
few more men, and two women—every one, in 
short, who lived at Blue Creek. 

A low assenting murmur rose from the men ; 
while one of the women spoke aloud: ‘ Ye’re 
right, Annie Tate. No man, Sy Tate or any other, 
shall send a sick stranger from these roofs, to die 
on the mountains. If he would not take him in, 
we would—and shame him.’ 

Sy in his turn grumbled something which might 
have been meant in exculpation; it was evi- 
dently intended as a welcome as well, as he turned 
to the door, and signified to José to lift the 
stranger from the wagon. This, with the assist- 
ance of a couple of the bystanders, was soon done ; 
and Gerald Elkley was placed on a couch in a 
rough, unpapered, unpainted, but by no means 
uncomfortable room, where José skilfully and 
tenderly bathed his foot with some potent lotion, 
and then bound it tightly in bandages. 

When left to himself, he decided, as he recalled 
the interview with Mr Sy Tate, that all was not 
absolute _— and tranquillity even in so remote 
a spot as Blue Creek, 


MONSIEUR LITTRE 


Lirrri, whose name is 
so intimately associated with the great French 
Dictionary, and whose death was recently re- 
ported, was born in Paris, February 1, 1801. 
His father was somewhat remarkable. Brought 
up at Avranches, the son of a jeweller there, 
he found life dull and irksome, and enlisted 
in the Marine Artillery. Many years of his 
life were spent in the service in different parts 
of the globe, till at last his good character for 
honesty and probity obtained for him a Bureau 
in Nantes. Here he was able to give him- 
self up to his love of learning; and he devoted 
all his spare hours to the study of Greek, and 
later on to that of Sanscrit, for the benefit of his 
son Max, Ten years afterwards, that distinguished 
son, and Barthélemy de St-Hilaire, that son’s 
friend, both dedicated to his memory their first 
works, On the removal of the family to Paris, it 
was the delight of the elder Littré to gather round 
him in his garden, on half-holidays, his three chil- 
dren and their companions—Hachette, Burnouf, 


Bascou, &c.—to discourse to them with enthusiasm 
on the delights of learning, to imbue them with 
his own love of letters, and to impart to them his 
opinions on the philosophy of the times. 

Littré’s mother was a quiet, believing woman, of 
a strong character, devoted to this son, who repaid 
her affection with a love almost amounting to 
worship. 

At the Collége St-Louis he seemed to carry all 
before him, coming home, as a matter of course, 
‘burdened’ with prizes, To great mental power 
was added extraordinary physical strength ; in all 
athletic contests, such as swimming and wrestling, 
he was always the first. It was owing to an acci- 
dent—putting out his shoulder while diving in a 
swimming-match—that he missed his chance of 
entering the Ecole Polytechnique, the goal of his 
ambition. Unable to get a medical certificate, he 
was compelled to accept a Secretaryship to Comte 
Daru; but finding the occupation most uncon- 
genial to his tastes, he resigned it, and worked 
steadily at medicine and botany for the next eight 
years of his life, with the view of being a doctor. 
He increased at the same time his knowledge 
of languages, though he could already read easily 
and talk fluently in German, English, and Italian. 
With his old playmate Burnouf, he continued his 
studies in Sanscrit and Eastern languages, laying 
a foundation for his later philological researches. 

Littré never took his degree of Doctor. His 
father died about this time, and though it is not 
quite clear why a future so promising was thus 
suddenly abandoned, it is to be feared want of 
means to establish himself suitably, robbed the 
Faculty of one who would surely have been one of 
its most brilliant ornaments, 

The care and maintenance of his mother fell to 
his share ; and for more than two years he sup- 
ported the little household by giving lessons in 
Greek and the modern languages, and by writing 
occasional articles for the medical press and the 
Journal des Savants. The National appearing 
about this time, he was employed in the humble 
capacity of translator from the German press, till 
some chance contributions attracted the notice of 
the editor, from which time he became one of the 
regular staff, and was the means of raising the 
paper to the high position it held for so many 
years. He contributed numberless articles to the 
Revue des deux Mondes and all the leading periodi- 
cals, In 1839, he published the first volume of 
an edition of Hippocrates, with a version in 
French, the tenth and last volume of which 
work appeared in 1861. He also made a trans- 
lation of Pliny’s Natural History. Overwork soon 
told upon his naturally strong constitution, and 
he became a great sufferer from a gastric affection, 
which reduced his strength, and changed him into 
a hollow-cheeked, sombre being, recalling strongly 
in feature the ascetic Lamennais, In 1841, the 
idea of a great Dictionary was first broached ; 
but owing to the gigantic scale of the undertaking 


and many other hindrances, it was not actually 
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begun till several years afterwards. Even when 
it was fairly in hand, it was nearly abandoned in 
despair. Madame Littré, mére, died ; and her son 
was so much affected by the blow, that for months 
he was in a low, desponding state, incapable of 
work. At last, being roused from his torpor by 
the entreaties of Monsieur Hachette, the publisher 
of the Dictionary, he set to work at his stupendous 
task again ; and in an interesting brochure called 
Etudes et Glanures, he gives some details as to the 
immense labour it entailed. ‘Twenty-seven years 
in all,’ he says, ‘I worked at the Dictionary ; ten 
years at the translation of Hippocrates ; four years 
at the edition of Pliny ; three years on the revising 
of Neysten’s Dictionary.’ 

Sixteen hours was the daily allotted time for 
work, distributed as follows: nine to twelve ; one 
to six; seven P.M. to three A.M. This, day after 
day, for years together. One month’s annual holi- 
day was the limit allowed for recreation, This 
respite was generally spent on the coast of 
at out-of-the-way St-Quay. 

M. Littré’s colleagues were Messrs Beanjau, 
Jullien, Bandy, Sommer, Després, and André, 
Having applied for help in sorting books of 
reference, &c., M. Hachette appointed Madame 
Littré and her daughter to this labour; and for 
many years they worked with the lexicographer, 
till at last, in 1865, the revising of this Dictionary, 
which had been begun with such doubts and fears, 
was finished, though the work did not appear in 

rint till much later. The Life of Strauss, trans- 
ated from the German, had appeared in the mean- 
time, and the edition of Comte. These doctrines 
were warmly defended by M. Littré ; but it must 
be remembered he never followed the opinions 
contained in the later writings of A. Comte, and 
warmly defended the widow in an action she 
brought against the executors for publishing the 
later manuscripts. The writing of the Life was 
undertaken at great personal sacrifice, represent- 
ing, as he himself tells us, three hours of night- 
work for a whole year, snatched from his other 
countless undertakings, 

His tastes were most simple, In his unpreten- 
tious home in Paris, and his little country-house 
in the environs, he passed his time in great retire- 
ment, devoting what little leisure he could to prac- 
tising amongst the poor gratuitously. ‘In this 
nineteenth century, says Sainte-Beuve, ‘full of 
charlatanism of literature and all else, this 
original and unassuming character will stand out 
in bold relief; no crying up of worthless wares ; 
but systematic hiding under the bushel,’ &. M. 
Littré was one of the most learned men of the 
age, and a — dignified type of the advanced 
Liberal. Unable—wanting the power—to speak 
in public, he won his great influence chiefly 
through his energetic writings. His criticisms 
were deep and incisive. 

In 1870 the war broke out; and M. Littré, 
already an old man, was forced to flee to Bordeaux. 
Here Gambetta offered him the Chair of History in 
the Ecole Polytechnique ; but in 1871 he returned 
to Paris, and was named Deputy of the Seine in 
the National Assembly, and backed the policy of 
M. Thiers, On the 30th of December, he was for 
a second time a candidate for election to the 
vacant fauteuil of the Academy, on the death of 
M, Villemain; and this time succeeded, 


M. Littré passes away from us, leaving man 
devoted friends ; and behind him, a work whi 
will remain a monument in French literature, 


MY TROUBLES IN RUSSIA, 
TROUBLE THE FIRST. 


I HAVE been travelling without intermission all 
night and the greater part of a day between Berlin 
and the Russian frontier, Verballen ; and I hope 
to proceed ‘without let or hindrance’ to my 
destination, the university town of Dorpat. It is 
the month of August, and blazing hot. Iam ina 
third-class carriage, full of trading Israelites, and 
the air is heavy with garlic. Moreover, I have 
been forming part of an interesting tableau for the 
last six hours with one of the chosen race, who has 
been falling asleep at intervals and letting his oily 
head slip on to my shoulder; which you may be 
sure I do not bear patiently. The combined 
result of all is that I am hot, dusty, weary, 
headachy, thirsty, and cross, 

I am only eighteen, and trying my wings for 
the first time, and need scarcely add that I am a 
governess; for what English mother’s child would 
be journeying alone towards the land of barbarians 
but one of my profession? Not that I would 
draw upon the reader’s pity; for I have been very 
jolly and hopeful, and much amused nearly all 
the way ; but really things have been a good deal 
against me those six hours. The train seems to 
crawl along; and the engine belches forth great 
volumes of stifling smoke, and makes more noise 
than a score of English engines, But we stop at 
last, and this is Verballen! Iam out of the train 
in a trice, and surge upon the platform amidst a sea 
of tearing, struggling, excited people, each scream- 
ing at the top of his, or her, voice in a different 
language, and frantically dragging luggage about. 
Iam carried hither and thither, powerless, at the 
mercy of this human tempest, until I drift at last 
into a large square hall, which is station, custom- 
house, money-exchange, refreshment, and other 
minor offices all in one. 

I sight my boxes with their brand-new covers, 
and rush upon them breathless and relieved, 
Piles of luggage stand about, waiting to be 
examined by the custom-house officers, amongst 
which a number of wild, dishevelled females run 
riot. The men are quieter; they hold out their 
keys to the officers, and get served first. It is 
amazing the number of officials that are required 
for so simple a matter. There are numbers 
examining the boxes, numbers looking on, and 
numbers at a table in the centre of the hall, 
inclosed by counters, where passports are examined. 
I sit down on the top of the biggest of my boxes, 
and wait; my turn may come some time. Not 
that I feel calm. I am almost blinded with excite- 
ment, feeling sure the train will move on without 
me in the end; but as I cannot speak Russ, I 
resign myself to wait until such time as I shall fall 
under some one’s notice, 


I watch my Jewish friend—he who has slept j 
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so peacefully on my shoulder—engaged in a 
haggling contest with officials. They splutter and 
hiss and scream at each other over some wares; 
but the Jew, of course, is worsted, and pays out 
some dirty paper roubles, one at a time, whilst his 
voice declines from a scream into a whine. I sit 
and watch from my perch with uneasy interest, 
taking in other scenes of like description with eyes 
which smart with being opened too wide, until the 
hubbub has almost subsided, and people are scald- 
ing their mouths with coffee and tea. Then, there 
being no one else, I am at length taken into con- 
sideration. 

I give up my keys with trembling fingers, turn 
red and white and red again, and feel painfully 
conscious that I am looking as if I had quantities 
of smuggled goods concealed. Half-a-dozen offi- 
cials have seized upon my boxes, and are tearing 
the strings off the covers. One, whose business it 
is to look on, asks me something in Russ, as the 
lids are raised. I look at him cringingly, feeling 
that I am looking more like a culprit than ever, 
and mournfully shake my head. The men are 
beginning to search; but on a sign from their 
superior, the lids are slammed, and I am once 
more in possession of my keys. 

What next? I look around bewildered ; but 
find myself unceremoniously pushed to the counter, 
where a Russian hand, white and bejewelled, is 
held out for my passport. I keep this precious 
talisman in a little leather bag attached to my 
belt ; and after much nervous fumbling at the 
steel clasp, which is stiff and obstinate, it is pro- 
duced, Then a period of awful suspense. I watch 
my passport travel round the table from hand to 
hand; then a consultation takes place over it, and 
—it is laid aside! I see one passport after another 
signed and returned to its owner, and the owner 
dash off to the refreshments, but mine still lies 
unheeded. Now I am absolutely the last at the 
counter, and my breath comes short and fast. 
What are they going to do with it and me? An 
official approaches me—evidently the chief—and 
puts a question. I shake my head dejectedly in 
token of my inability to understand ; and at this 
moment his arm is touched by a clerk in uniform, 
who holds my passport out, and explains some- 
thing. The lump in my throat, which has been 
gradually swelling, now almost chokes me as I 
watch the two faces. The handsomest and kindest 
—for it is both a handsome and a pleasant face— 
is turned to me again, and this time its owner 
addresses me in good English. 

‘I am sorry, Madam, to have detained you ; but 
it would appear that there is some omission in 
your pass, You have not had it signed in 
Berlin ?’ 

‘No; they never told me; I did not know’— 
with a tearful quiver in my voice. 

‘Ah, it is a pity. This will occasion you a 
little delay; the pass must be returned to the 
German frontier.’ 

‘But what am Ito do? Shall I not be able to 
go on with this train?’ I ask in gasps. 


Alas! the two doors leading out to the platform 
are being unlocked, and already passengers are 
streaming forth to resume their seats. Burning 
tears rush to my eyes and obliterate my vision; I 
dash them away impatiently, so intent am I on 
reading the thoughtful, sympathetic face before 
me, 

‘I regret it much, he continues; ‘ but you can- 
not even stay at Verballen, where I should have 
had pleasure in waiting on you, but must return 
again to Edkunen,’ 

My cup of woe is full. I lean heavily against 
the counter, in despair, and give myself up to 
dumb misery. My friend—for such he now is— 
lifts a leaf of the counter which divides us, and 
passes through to my side. 

‘No, no; do not be so distressed,’ he says sooth- 
ingly. ‘It is nothing, I assure you—nothing at 
all—a mere form. You will have everything done 
for you; I will give special charge. You will be 
conducted to Edkunen, and escorted to an hotel 
which is comfortable, by this gentleman’ [here I 
uncover one red and swollen eye, and behold 
another Russian official standing at a respectful 
distance, cap in hand, waiting to ‘take me up’]; 
‘and to-morrow, at three o’clock, he will come 
for you again, to conduct you back, It is nothing 
at all, I assure you,’ 

He says a great deal more which is very kind ; 
and through it all I hear the engine shriek and 
puff away towards Plescow, leaving me behind, 

When a hardship is inevitable, it becomes easier 
to bear; my tears already begin to stream less 
copiously, and at length cease altogether; and I 
look—still with deep dejection—away out of the 
window at the bright sky. 

‘But I am sure you have not eaten for many 
hours, says my friend at length; ‘you will take 
some refreshment before you set out on your little 
journey.’ 

I shake my head. (To talk of eating to me!) 
But he leads the way to a small table, and orders 
two cups of tea and some cakes, 

‘Now, this warm tea will make you feel equal 
to anything; not that you have anything to 
trouble you,’ he hastily adds. ‘It is a mere form ; 
—a little tedious, perhaps, but nothing.’ 

I have seated myself on the edge of a chair, 
and watch his busy fingers with sidelong glances, 
He is peeling a lemon which was served with the 
tea, and drops a piece of the rind into my cup. 

I take up my spoon and turn it over, as I say 
timidly: ‘I cannot take tea with lemon rind in 


‘ Ah, it is delightful! Try it; you will see how 
well it accords with the tea,’ 

I sip a little with my teaspoon ; and really it is 
not bad, The tea is excellent, and the flavouring, 
though strange to my palate, is by no means 
unpleasant. 

e observes this at once, and smiles, well 
pleased. ‘ Did not I tell you?’ he exclaims. 

I find, when I begin to eat, that I am indeed 
faint with hunger, for I have fasted — hours, 
True, I had sandwiches in my bag; but how was 
one to think of eating whilst breathing an atmo- 
sphere rank with garlic, and with a Jew asleep on 
one’s shoulder? So I eat slowly and mournfully, 
at first under protest, one cake and even two, 
whilst my friend chats away with his melodious 
voice, And after the tea and cakes, I too find my 
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tongue, and tell him, in reply to his polite, deli- 
cately worded questions, much about myself. 

For some time past, my guard has stood waiting 
at the door leading to the platform ; and towards 
it we now move. 

‘My boxes ?’ I suddenly recollect, 

‘They will be taken every care of until to- 
morrow.’ 

And we proceed; and I am handed with my 
‘escort’ into an empty train—a whole long train 
all to ourselves ! 

‘Aw revoir, to-morrow,’ says my Russian friend 
gaily with a graceful wave of the hand. 

I nod, and even smile a wan smile—yes, I 
have arrived at that—and we creak and labour out 
of the station. 

I record it here with pleasure—the gentleman 
who was courteous and kind to an English girl in 
istress, was a Russian official! A man of cultiva- 
tion and refinement, he used his power well. 
Alas! that in a country swarming with officials, I 
should have to add that he was the only civil one 
T ever came in contact with. ; 


TROUBLE THE SECOND. 


I make myself as small as I can in the corner 
of the carriage, and my escort is in the other. 
The situation is awkward, and I feel embarrassed. 
Here I am in charge of a sort of policeman, and 

et a person to whom I am indebted, who has 

indly undertaken to do all he can for my comfort, 
and to save me all possible trouble. I should like 
to address a few civil words to him, but cannot 
speak his language. He is looking straight before 
him, and seems, like myself, to be aware of the 
awkwardness of the moment. Suddenly, he turns 
his gray eyes on me—eyes, sleepy and languid, 
with an undercurrent of cunning—and addresses 
me in German, feeling his way by the question: 
‘Friulein is English ?’ 

‘Ja, I answer. 

* But she speaks German ?’ 

‘A little, I again answer. 

‘Fraulein,’ he continues, ‘is much troubled to 
have to sit waiting in Edkunen for her pass ; it is 
tedious for Friiulein. But I will do all; she need 
not be distressed. I know a good hotel; I will 
conduct Fraulein there ; she has nothing to do but 
to wait, and all will be well.’ 

I thank my companion cordially. It is a relief 
to be able to speak to him; for what is more 
embarrassing than to find one’s self téte-d-téte with 
a stranger whose language one does not speak ? 
‘How kind and helpful, Russian officials are!’ I 
think, and already begin to regard this one in 
the light of a friend, But we are at Edkunen, 
which is only a few minutes’ journey ; and we 
alight upon the deserted platform, and proceed 
to the hotel. It is close to the station, in what 
seems to be the only street—if it may be called 
such—in the town. It is interminably long and 
straight ; is planted with rows of young poplars; 


‘and the houses at the high and, as it would 


appear, the German and respectable end, are 
clean, painted houses of wood, each standing in 
a little garden of its own. The hotel does not 
in any way differ from a private house, and looks 
cheerful and bright. ‘After all,’ I think, ‘it is 
not so bad; and to-morrow will soon be here. 
Just twenty-four hours,” My escort leaves me 


at the door with a military salute. I am met by 
a pleasant, plump, little German girl, with a 
complexion of dazzling red and white, who shows 
me my room ; and I am alone. 

After I have examined the German beauties 
on the walls, and gazed out of the window, 
until the opposite house in its trim angularity, 
the straight poplar trees, and the sandy side-walks 
have ceased to be novelties, the silence and 
tameness of my surroundings become intolerably 
oppressive, so I sally forth into the stillest, 
brightest evening. I wander up ‘the street,’ and 
see more wooden houses, more poplars, and more 
sand, with here and there a man or woman, who 
stare at me curiously. Only towards the termina- 
tion, the scene graduaily changes. The trees 
cease; the sand takes a dingier hue, which, as I 
~_— deepens into dirty gray ; and the houses 

ecome smaller, and lean their weather-stained 
shoulders one against another. I soon find that 
I am in a colony of Jews. My sudden appear- 
ance amongst them brings them out like a swarm 
of bees, It is Friday evening, and they are all 
unclean to a man, They will have to wash for 
the ‘Shabbat,’ and what would be the use of 
wasting soap? I pass tumble-down sheds or 
booths, giving forth scents that are not odori- 
ferous; but T am buoyed up by the hope of a 
glimpse of the green country beyond. My hopes 
prove futile ; for when the last little crazy hovel 
is past, I find myself before a tract of sand, a 
veritable desert, with scarcely a blade of green 
grass to relieve its dreariness ; so I turn suddenly 
on the band of little barefooted heathens who are 
following at my heels, and retrace my steps. I 
remark that the old women amongst the chosen 
people look like veritable hags, with their nut- 
cracker faces and yellow wrinkled skins ; and that 
the children almost all bear a striking resemblance 
to those two angels at the foot of Raphael’s 
Madonna della Sixtine, with their curly heads 
and bright, glorious eyes. It is still fair daylight 
as I turn into my room; and I know not how 
the long-drawn hours get away, until the hotel- 
keeper’s daughter puts her blonde head into the 
door and asks if I require supper. 

I jump at the suggestion, and order coffee and 
egos. Supper over, 1 go back to my seat on the 
window niche, till the daylight at last begins to 
wane, and I can see the indistinct outline of the 
stars ; and now it is bedtime ! 

Next morning, I have the same dreary waitin 
till one o’clock, when I have called for and pai 
my bill, which I am relieved to find so trifling ; 
and at a little past two, am waiting at the station. 
The train does not arrive any sooner for my pre- 
cipitation ; it is a quarter of an hour overdue, when 
it comes puffing and panting up to the platform as 
if out of Teeth, There is my escort with a paper 
in his hand. Irush to meet him, and grasp the 
precious document. When we are seated in the 
carriage, he remarks: ‘Friiulein has a trifle to 

ay.’ 
' I get out my purse with alacrity, and ask : ‘ How 
much ?” 

‘Only four roubles, is the modest reply. 

It does flash through my mind that nine shil- 
lings, or thereabouts, is a large sum to pay for so 
small a matter as getting a passport signed ; but 
I make no comment. I find, however, that 
excepting a few silver coins, I have no change, 
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my total funds consisting of a note of twenty-five 
roubles. I explain. He is all complacency. 
‘Fraulein can change at Verballen; there is no 
hurry, 

Alighted on the platform at Verballen, my 
escort keeps close to me; but I think not of him, 
but of my Russian friend of yesterday. In vain 
do I scan each face of the uniformed group at the 
table in the centre ; he is nowhere amongst them ; 
his chair is filled by another. 

Iam one of the first served to-day ; my pass- 
port is glanced over, signed, and returned to me 
without comment; and I turn to a ‘ Punch-and- 
Judy’ box, wherein is a money-changer—a fact 
which he proclaims in several languages on a 
board above his head. He is a man of forbidding 
countenance—dark, sallow, gloomy-looking, with 
a morose, rolling eye. I hand him my note in 
fear and trembling, and ask, in German, to have it 
changed. He takes it from me, scrutinises it, 
raises his eyes, and looks sternly and steadily at 
me—I feel that I am looking as if I had stolen 
it—and asks: ‘How much do you want for 
this ?’ 

‘It is a note of twenty-five roubles, I say, clear- 
ing my throat, and trying to make myself heard. 

He looks at me again, and smiles—a smile such 
as I could fancy Macbeth to have worn when he 
did a murder—and threw the note down. ‘ That 
is not worth twenty-five roubles’ (scoffingly) ; ‘it 
is torn 

I literally quake in my shoes, This is all the 
money I have left to take me to Dorpat. What if 
I should run short! The idea is too appalling to 
be dwelt on, and my voice is a feeble quivering 
treble as I inquire: ‘ What is it worth ?” 

There is a lurid shade comes over his face and a 
light into his eyes, as he deliberates a moment, It 
cannot be knowledge of the world, born of obser- 
vation, for I am just a fledgling, so it must be 
instinct which whispers, ‘ This man is going to rob 

ou!’ 
si I will give you eighteen roubles for it—more 
than it is worth, he adds, with assumed careless- 
ness. He takes it up again as he speaks, but his 
eyes avoid my anxious ones. 

It would be too little to take me to my journey’s 


-end, I fearfully think. Despair gives me courage ; 


and before the man is aware, I have snatched the 
note from his greedy gripe, and turn breathlessly 
away. I dart across the hall to a lady who is 
standing at the counter. ‘Do you speak German?’ 
Task. 

‘Yes; lTamaGerman. Why?’ 

‘Will you tell me the value of this note?’ 
I hold it out to her as I speak. 

‘Twenty-five roubles,’ she at once replies. 

‘But it is torn—the man says it is torn, and 
only worth eighteen!’ I exclaim, betwixt hope 
and dread. 

‘What man? Where is he?’ she asks indig- 
nantly. 

‘There !’—I point across the hall to the culprit, 
who is sullenly eyeing us from his box—‘the 
money-changer.’ 

‘He is telling you a lie; the number of the note 
is intact, and it is worth its full value,’ 

At this moment an official calls my informant’s 
attention to her passport, and she is at once 
absorbed in her own affairs, 

Where my escort has been all this time, I know 


not; but he is now at my elbow. ‘Has Friulein 
got change ?’ he mildly inquires, 

‘No; I cannot get it, I reply desperately, hold- 
ing the note in my hand. 

‘Give it to me—I will get it for you.’ 

In a moment he has snatched the note from my 
fingers and is gone. It happens like a lightning 
flash ; and I stand staring blankly at the door 
through which he has disappeared. The first bell 
is ringing, and the passengers are rushing on to 
the platform. I try to persuade myself that it is 
all right. I go over to the door and wait, cheat- 
ing myself with a forced calm: It will be all 
right ; he will return presently with the change ; 
he dare not but return. One after another passes 
out; the refreshment tables are deserted; but still 
my gallant escort comes not. The second bell 
rings, My heart beats louder with every brazen 
stroke, The bell is rung three times with 
intervals of five minutes, so there is just five 
minutes left to get my ticket. I begin to 
feel rather giddy. A little matter would make 
me either laugh or cry immoderately ; but I wait 
motionless and utter no sound; and still he 
comes not. The third bell is ringing! It is too 
late! Somehow, a mist—not tears, for my eyes 
are dry and burning, but something which debars 
vision—rises before my eyes as I creep slowly, very 
slowly, as if dragging a heavy weight after me, to 
a bench against the wall, sit down, and draw my 
feet in under me. I make no appeal to any one ; 
I do nothing, and think nothing. I sit still, a gray 
bundle of dejection. I had once read a story 
called ‘The Iron Shroud,’ of a man who was shut 
up in an iron cell, with walls which ever from 
day to day closed in upon him, till at the last, 
when he could no longer stand upright, a bell 
was heard, and at each knell the ceiling descended 
lower and lower, till the victim knew and felt no 
more. I seem to know how that man felt as I 
listen to that other bell clanging forth my fate ! 

It has ceased, when a man rushes into the hall, 
looks wildly around, and discovers me. It is my 
escort! I spring to my feet, and rush upon him 
like a torrent. 

‘ Quick, quick!’ he cries, ‘Here is your billet, 
and here your change. The train is moving!’ 

Everybody’s head is out of the windows as we 
storm on to the platform ; and I am lifted, pushed, 
buffeted into the slowly moving train. 

I come to myself with a handful of paper, and 
an old gentleman—certainly a German pastor— 
looking curiously at me over his horn spectacles. 
When I[ have got back my breath, and am a little 
more composed, I smooth out my notes, and 
wonder what my ticket has cost, There are only 
ten roubles left! I look across at the pastor, and 
encouraged by his benign expression of face, I 
inquire the fare between Verballen and Plescow. 
I am told seven roubles. I count my change 
over again, and then I see how it is: my escort 
~ kept eight roubles for his share, instead of 
our. 

I tell my story to the pastor, and learn from him 
what it costs to cross the lake (Lake Peipus) to 
Dorpat. The sum he names is small, and I sigh 
a sigh of relief, Iam saved! 

As I jolt and rumble along—for Russian trains 
do jolt and rumble—and look down on the steam- 
ing marsh-land with its stunted shrubs, or up to 
the sun-bathed tops of the venerable pines into 


whose shadow we ever and anon creep, I feel 
grateful—yes, humbly grateful, to my escort for 
his consideration in only having kept eight 
roubles! 

(To be continued.) 


RAT-CHARMING. 


‘I was never so be-rhymed since Pythagoras’ time, 
that I was an Irish rat, which I scarcely remem- 
ber.” So said Rosalind in As You Like It, when 
she found what ‘strange fruit,’ in the shape of 
complimentary verses, grew upon the trees in the 
Forest of Arden. And in other writings of the 
same period, and later, we find allusions to the 
Irish practice of applying poetry to the destruc- 
tion of rats. The practice, if not now quite extinct, 
is almost so. For the most part, means are now 
resorted to in which the connection between 
cause and effect can be more distinctly traced. 
Nevertheless, long years ago, and in a remote 
corner of the Green Isle, I once saw the poetic 
method adopted ; and to the best of my observa- 
tion, with singular success. Rosalind’s merry 
jest lately brought it to my mind. 

It was the Holiday House of our childhood—a 
country-place, where we were occasionally ‘turned 
out on grass,” and where, together with our 
young cousins, we sometimes spent weeks at a 
time in a kind of perpetual picnic. I know not 
what domestic system obtains in that old house 
now, but I know that when Granny reigned, it 
was a children’s paradise ; discipline was unknown 
there, order was of little account, and compulsory 
work—at least for young people—a thing entirely 
unimagined, No school-books burdened Granny’s 
shelves, and I rather think no birch-trees grew 
in her groves. The primroses that bloomed in 
spring in those tangled plantations, and in the 
borders of the damp meadows, were larger and 
more fragrant than any I have gathered since. 
How we used to twine them—together with the 
crab-tree blossoms—into festive garlands, where- 
with Granny was crowned at dinner-time, some- 
what to the detriment of her muslin cap !~The 
meadows were greener there, I think, than any 
others I have seen, even in that greenest of all 
lands. Scarcely had the new-mown hay been 
raked into heaps, when the fields from which it 
had been cut were covered again with a tender 
verdure, 

But there is no perfection in this world, and so 
it happened that once upon a time Holiday House 
—for so I call it in my fancy now—was troubled 
by strange visitants. Singular noises were heard 
at the witching hour of night, and bells were 
rung unaccountably, when all visible hands were 
in bed. Nora, Granny’s favourite maid, began 
to | ee pale, and to go about after dusk uneasily, 
and with scared looks. Nor was she much com- 
forted when certain depredations upon Granny’s 
stores, accompanied by other sufficient evidence, 
had convinced the household that rats were the 
cause of the disturbance. To Nora’s mind, rats 
were scarcely less terrible than ghosts; indeed, 
I am sure her fancy invested them with some of 
the terrors of the supernatural. She had heard 


many stories of their extraordinary sagacity, and 
she hinted that such contrivances argued more 
than rodent wisdom, Ordinary means, she con- 
cluded—open visible means—such as might be 
used by innocent people, would never rid the 
house of their presence. If they chose to make 
themselves a home in it, they would know how 
to hold their ground against traps and terriers ; 
they would refuse to touch poison. She had 
heard, she hinted, of a person who knew how to 
banish them; but his art was a secret, and such 
as might not be practised by ordinary men. Fain 
would she seek out this man and bring him to 
the house ; but the mistress did not approve. 

One night, coming into our room with a candle 
when we were fast asleep, she spied a black spot 
on my sister Bessie’s pillow, a spot which fled 
precipitately when the light appeared. With a 
scream that rang through the house, Nora fell 
on her knees, and was praying and crossing 
herself frantically when Granny hurried in. She 
turned her entreaties to her mistress then, and 
clinging to dear Granny, she wept before her, 
and implored that she might—that very hour 
—be allowed to go in search of a man (she had 
heard her mother speak of him) who was possessed 
of a charm fatal to rats. The lives of the innocent 
children, she said, might be sacrificed if the 
Mistress persisted in her refusal; for if Bessie’s 
guardian angel had not sent her—Nora—into the 
room at that moment, the rat would surely have 
sucked the sweet child’s blood! Granny did not 
like the rats certainly ; yet she was very unwilling 
to lend her countenance to the practice of occult 
arts; but it was not in her long to resist tears 
and entreaties, Besides, the girl was half wild 
with terror; so there was nothing for it but to 
consent, Early the next day, Granny promised 
her she should be permitted to go in search of 
the man, whose name even she did not know, 
and who, she acknowledged, might have died 
long since, without having imparted his secret to 
another. Nora spent the rest of the — open- 
eyed in our room, sewing, to keep herself awake, 
and did not thereby improve her mental condi- 
tion. 

Next morning, when we knew that business was 
in hand, all of us who were old enough to feel 
interested in it were for escorting Nora on her way ; 
and what could that best of Grannies do but pack 
us up a basket of provisions, and send us off in the 
green donkey-car that had done duty before, on 
many a summer’s day ramble. George, the eldest 
of our party, was charioteer. He had lately been 
reading The Lay of the Last Minstrel, and gave us 
an enthusiastic account of William of Deloraine’s 
visit to the tomb of Michael Scott. Our expedition, 
he considered, was very much of the same nature ; 
and he horrified Nora by suggesting that if the 
‘knowledgeable man’ had died since she had heard 
of him, we should search his grave, in the hope of 
finding out his secret. To all but Nora, the whole 
thing was a summer day’s frolic ; and I am afraid 
we ill requited her ready sympathy with all our 
childish fears and troubles, by making her anxiety 
on this occasion the subject of our thoughtless 
mockery, It was a day’s journey to find out that 
old man and to bring him back with us. Per- 
sistent inquiries of various individuals at length 
brought us upon the right track, and late in the 
afternoon we came in sight of the man we wanted, 
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He was a small old man, somewhat past the years 
of labour—sitting atjhis cabin door smoking a pipe, 
his little grandchild at his feet stringing daisies. 
He had long white hair, and a cast of countenance 
that even then gave me the idea of a covetous and 
unscrupulous character. To our disappointment, 
he drew Nora apart, in order to learn why we had 
come in search of him, and the few words we heard 
them exchange were in Irish, They were not 
long, however, in coming to an understanding, for 
Nora soon came back to us, looking more contented 
than she had done for some days ; and she told us 
that if we would let the old man have her place in 
the car, she would take a shorter way across the 
fields, and meet us near home. 

It was growing dark when we arrived at Holiday 
House, and Granny was on the steps looking out 
for us, I remember she kissed us all as we came 
in, but was not quite gracious to Nora, whose 
action she still regarded with disfavour. We 
were all very tired ; Bessie indeed was carried in 
fast asleep, so that we could give Granny no 
account of our doings until we had been refreshed 
with supper. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the premises the 
*charmer’ was at work. When Nora came to 
prepare the younger children for bed, she told us 
that before he would partake of any refreshment, 
he had called for a pen, ink, and paper; and having 
torn the last into slips, he proceeded to write on 
each piece some mystic words, that no one should 
on any account presume to read or to try to read. 
This done, the papers were rolled up into pellets, 
and placed, with ceremonies that none were allowed 
to witness, in every rat’s hole that had been dis- 
covered. If they were removed or touched, not 
only would the charm be broken, but probably 
worse things than rats would visit the house, 
The charmer was then rewarded in money by 
contributions raised among the servants ; for they 
would not ask the mistress to pay for proceedings 
to which she had consented only under protest. 
They scrupled not, however, to feast him liberally 
upon her good things; and after enjoying this 
repast, he left the house. 

e were too sleepy that night to think much 
about the mysterious inscriptions ; but next day 
they were the subject of many surmises; and by 
the afternoon, curiosity so far overcame the slight 
awe with which we had at first regarded the pro- 
hibition, that we resolved on the bold step of 
examining the papers—inquisitive and irreverent 
little people that we were, encouraged somewhat, I 
am afraid, by Granny. Having first made sure 
that Nora was well out of the way, we shut our- 
selves up in the playroom, where the rats had a 
favourite hole, ith the help of a knitting- 
needle, George succeeded in extracting one or two 
papers. On each there was written a rude couplet, 
containing some exhortation to the rats to depart 
from the house, This is the only one I fully 
remember : 


Black rats and white! blue rats and gray! 
Go down to Mr ——’s house, and never come back 
this way. 


More merciful than his forefathers, our charmer 
had not sought to compass the death of the vermin, 
but only to pass them on to the neighbours! 

I suppose the rats had already accepted this 
rhythmical notice to quit; for notwithstanding our 


interference with the proper working of the charm, 
my recollection is, that the house was troubled 
with thei no more. 

Whether in this instance the benefit was per- 
manent, I know not, as at Granny’s death Holiday 
House passed to other hands; and neither under 
that nor any other roof on earth shall Granny’s 
young visitors all meet together again. 


THE RUINED ABBEY. 


Tov dumb interpreter of vanished time ! 
Long lingering relic of the buried yore ! 

*Neath misty years, whose quick-corroding rime 
Hath sprinkled thee, thou hast grown frail and hoar, 
But at this hour the moonlight o’er thee falls, 
And, like pale genius in a withered face, 
Brings back a transient glory to thy walls, 

By which the meditative eye may trace 

The greatness and the grandeur of thy prime ; 
For, in the majesty of thy decay, 

Thou mightier art than modern masonry. 


Ere time and strife had marred thy lineaments, 

O’er all this land reveréd was thy sway ; 

A crowd of ceremonious monks and priests 

Kept tedious vigils, held their fasts and feasts 

Within thy walls, and wore their life away. 

The incense from thy altars rose like mists ; 

The Virgin’s ear was sued by many a prayer ; 

While, from thy vaulted halls and cloisters dim, 

Awoke the sound of psalm and chanted hymn—- 

A voice of peace upon the troubled air. 

Thou wert the sure retreat of penitents ; 

Vassal and lord, from forage and from fray, 

A refuge found within thy sacred porch, 

Where, fresh from ruthless deeds, they might be 
shriven : 

Men deemed thy consecrated oil a torch 

Whose flickering flame could light the way to heaven ! 


To-day, what art thou? Crownless, desolate ! 
No gathering-place for penitential souls ; 

A haunt of twilight shades and midnight owls! 
No eye that looks upon thy ruin, grieves ; 

But Nature, who is still compassionate, 

Regards thy crumbling form, and round it weaves 
With noiseless art, a robe of ivy leaves. 


The generations who through ages long 
Besieged thy shrines, a benison to crave, 

Are long since dead—not one of them is left, 
To see thee of thy strength and glory reft : 
The lord lies undistinguished from his slave. 
All are forgotten, save some hero’s name 

An unknown minstrel may have given to fame, 
In the low breathings of a mournful song! 


Thy shadow covers all thy kingdom now ! 

A kingdom of the dead—the long-past race 

Who lie in mouldered graves around thy base : 

No more they need thy ministerings, yet thou 

To them giv’st all thou hast—thy aged form 

Still shields their dust from winter and wild storm. 
Grorce Deans, 
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